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AGEDUM, PAUCA ACCIPE CONTRA 


The question of the competence of high school 
teachers of Latin brought out into the open by 
‘Omega’ in The Classical Weekly, October 14, 
1946, is certainly so important that it must re- 
ceive serious consideration among all of us en- 
gaged in the teaching of our subject. On the 
other hand, lack of competence must not be 
given too much weight as a cause of the decline 
of Latin registration, especially if it can be 
shown that even where the teachers are fully 
competent the number of pupils taking Latin 
continues to drop. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that once there were teachers of Greek 
in high school whose competence no one ever 
questioned. In our colleges the number of Greek 
students has reached almost the vanishing point. 
And yet, who would say that the competence of 
the Greek professor is an element to be consid- 
ered in a college where the number of his pupils 
is comparable to the number of hairs on the head 
of Thersites ? 

Let us take the same criterion that ‘Omega’ 
takes in asking his question about control of 
subject matter : how many of the men and women 
now teaching can read Latin? And, like 
‘Omega,’ I limit myself to personal observation 
of teachers in high schools, ‘not the smallest town 
in a populous and prosperous state,’ namely New 
York City. (I do not mean to imply that 
‘Omega’ had this particular place in mind.) 

Our teachers have had at least two years of 
Latin in graduate schools and had to pass an 
examination in Latin in which they were re- 


quired ‘to read at sight an unfamiliar page from 
some standard author.’ To be sure, if the can- 
didate had read widely in Cicero, Tibullus, 
Horace, Lucretius, to cite some of the authors 
set for examination, the passage may not have 
been at sight. Yet I have no doubt that ‘Omega’ 
would agree that those who have passed such an 
examination possess competence within his defini- 
tion of the term. So much for the written test. 
Those who were successful here had to teach a 
class in the presence of a chairman (first-assistant 
is the official title) who reported the result to 
the Board of Examiners. Then the candidate 
appeared before a member of the Board to take 
a test in reading a passage of Latin aloud and 
translating it. There was also a test in oral 
English, together with a rating on some traits 
of personality, including sense of humor. . (One 
may question the validity of the latter check.) 
Even if a candidate passed all these tests, a 
license was frequently not granted on the ground 
that the candidate’s record was ‘not sufficiently 
meritorious.’ The examination for first-assistant 
was always regarded as the most difficult of all 
given by the Board of Examiners. 

The writer, who entered the public school sys- 
tem in 1924, served three years as teacher, two 
as acting chairman and fifteen as chairman of 
the department of classical languages in Morris 
High School. In 1930 we had eight teachers 
and two teachers-in-training; our Latin pupils 
numbered 1300, and we had about 35 taking 
Greek. On several occasions our pupils won the 
New York Classical Club prize in Latin and in 
Greek. Our teachers were all taking various 
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courses in Latin or Greek, both here and abroad. 
All had been in Italy at least once, and some had 
visited Greece. There was no lack of ‘basic 
competence and intellectual vitality’ here; yet 
the enrollment started to drop about twelve years 
ago. Within the last five years changes in the 
population of the neighborhood resulted in 
further loss of pupils. 

It may be noticed by the reader that the re- 
quirements for passing the examination for 
teacher and chairman have all been given in the 
past tense. There has been no examintion for 
Latin teacher for the last fifteen years and none 
for chairman since 1932. The registration has 
fallen so low throughout the city that no new 
teachers of Latin have been needed, and, of 
course, no new chairmen either. A large number 
of Latin teachers are no longer teaching their 
subject. They have taken examinations in other 
subjects. 

The teachers of modern languages, many of 
whom are natives of the country whose language 
they teach, many others of whom grew up in 
homes where the foreign language was spoken, 
have had the same experience as Latin teachers, 
although to a slighter extent. No examination 
for teacher or chairman of modern languages 
has been given in about ten years. It is surely 
evident that in the case of both Latin and mod- 
ern languages the drop in registration is not due 
to any lack of competence on the part of the 
teachers. 

It is frequently asserted that in this scientific 
age our high school boys and girls are deserting 
the humanities to specialize in science and mathe- 
matics. No examination in these fields has been 
held here for years. At Morris we used to have 
five teachers of physics. Now there is none. In 
addition the subject matter of science has, as the 
educators put it, been enriched. In plain Eng- 
lish that means that it has been made easier. 
These teachers are fully competent, but the 
pupils do not wish to work hard. 

What, then, is the cause in the drop in regis- 
tration in the subjects mentioned, even when 
allowance is made for the decrease in the total 
number of high school pupils? The reader can 
not fail to notice that these particular subjects 


are considered difficult. They require concentra- 
tion and take time. It is the hard subjects, then, 
that are losing pupils. Since easier subjects re- 
ceive the same ‘credits’ for graduation, in con- 
formity, as it were, with Gresham’s law, they 
are driving more valuable subjects out of the 
curriculum. Other causes are at work too, but 
one cannot deny the fact that all hard subjects 
are losing pupils. 

It is agreed that here and there a teacher of 
Latin and of other subjects also may lack inspi- 
ration, may need to brush up on subject matter— 
to take a refresher course, as the modern jargon 
has it. We must include among such teachers 
those in the departments of English, history, and 
economics. But here one finds no drop in regis- 
tration. All pupils are required to take these 
subjects—and rightly so. The type of pupil who 
does not wish to study languages, science, or 
mathematics, no matter what his capabilities are, 
would also drop out of a class in Macbeth or in 
history, if he were permitted. What was said 
about enriching the curriculum in the case of 
science applies here also. 

There is strong opposition today against ask- 
ing the individual to assume responsibility. 
Those whom ‘Omega’ justly terms educational 
demagogues are urging that all high-school 
pupils be passed automatically, just as they are 
now in the elementary schools. Our masters tell 
us, while they glibly preach character training, 
that no pupil is ever to bear the stigma of fail- 
ure, since it damages the pupil’s personality and 
takes away his self-reliance. 

Without casting the least doubt on the account 
that ‘Omega’ gives of his experience with teach- 
ers who lack competence, we cannot agree that 
these teachers have had much to do with the 
decline in registration. There are some teachers 
like that in all subjects. If cireumstances permit, 
good teachers will doubtless be able to influence 
their pupils to take their subject in advanced 
grades, whether it be Latin or Solid Geometry. 
For the last few years the writer has had the 
good fortune to be in charge of a department in 
a special school for boys interested in science and 
mathematics. (Only those who pass an entrance 
examination are accepted.) During this time 
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our Latin registration has increased about 12 
per cent, and this term we have a Vergil class. 
In other high schools the teachers are just as 
competent as we are, and the chairmen just as 
energetic. They know a dactylic hexameter when 
they see one. Of course their pupils do not read 
Marlowe. (Ours don’t either.) The situation of 
these teachers is not helped by blaming them, 
even indirectly, for any decline in numbers. 


Occasionally a few Latin teachers do become 


fatalists, but on the whole, our teachers love 
Latin, believe in its educational value, and strive 
valiantly against almost impossible odds to keep 
it alive. 

The educational leaders who oppose Latin and 
all difficult subjects might not be so far wrong 
if they limited their opposition to keeping pupils 
with poor records from taking these subjects. 
On the other hand, some of the appalling condi- 
tions in our schools are caused by the philosophy 
of those in power. Whether this situation can 
be remedied in the near future is hard to say. 
In spite of the handicaps under which our Latin 
teachers labor, they and those in other subjects 
also, are doing excellent work. We do not doubt 
for a moment that to ‘Omega,’ as a result of his 
experience, the question which he raises is an 
important one. We feel too that the facts which 
we have presented are important because they 
show that competence and the fate of high-school 
Latin do not necessarily have any relation to 
each other. We do not ask him to write a pali- 
node, but surely he will realize that our words 
must also receive a hearing. 

Epwarp 
STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 


A PORTRAIT OF GREEK ISLAND LIFE 


In 1944 the National War Fund Agency was 
sponsoring the sale of a recent publication by 
Peter Gray entitled People of Poros. Mr. Gray 
had been living in Poros for some years before 
the war, and his book was an admirable portrayal 
of Greek island life at that time. It occurred to 
me as I read that it might prove rewarding to 
trace the modern scene to its ancient origins, and 


so I attempted a reconstruction of the ancient 
life of the island; as far as the rather meagre 
remaining evidence would allow. 


As the ancient picture took shape, and gave 
perspective to the modern scene, the overall im- 
pression was one of an ever-recurring pattern of 
life. In one respect only the ancient island 
(Kalauria in antiquity) stands out in striking 
contrast to the modern Poros. Through all the 
periods of ancient Greek history Kalauria was 
recognized as a center of considerable dignity 
and renown. The name itself is derived from 
Kalaurus, son of Poseidon,’ and as early as the 
seventh century B.C. it was the center of an 
Amphictyonic League dedicated to the sea god. 

The sanctuary of the god at Kalauria was one 
of the most widely revered of all the ancient 
shrines, and Demosthenes in the days of Greece’s 
decline was only one of many refugees who 
through the centuries sought shelter on this 
sacred spot. Strabo® gives the fullest account of 
the precinct in the course of his description of 
the neighboring sites in Argolis. ‘In front of 
the harbor of Troezen les Kalauria, a small 
island of about thirty stadia in compass. Here 
was a temple of Poseidon, which served as an 
asylum for fugitives. It is said that this god 
exchanged Delos for Kalauria with Latona, and 
Taenarum for Pytho with Apollo. | Ephorus 
records the oracle in regard to it; ‘‘It is the same 
thing to possess Delos or Kalauria, the divine 
Pytho, or the windy Taenarum.’’’ Strabo em- 
phasizes the continued sanctity of the spot even 
after the Macedonians had become masters of the 
country. The veneration for the god persisted 
so strongly that the Macedonians continued to 
respect the privilege of asylum. Archias, even 
with a body of soldiers, did not dare to use force 
on Demosthenes, although he had received orders 
from Antipater to bring him back alive. The 
words of the scene are supplied in Plutarch’s 
account.* While Archias was attempting to 
trick the refugee with words of kindness, Demos- 
thenes replied: ‘Archias, I am as little affected 
by your promises as I was formerly by your att 
ing.’ The rest of the story is well-known history, 
how Demosthenes on the pretext of writing to his 
family secured a scroll and reed, sucked the 
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poison from the reed, and in final defiance of 
Archias said: ‘Now, whenever you please, you 
may play the role of Creon in the tragedy, and 
east out this body of mine unburied. But, O 
beloved Poseidon, I for my part, while I am yet 
alive, shall rise and depart from this sacred place. 
Antipater and the Macedonians, on the other 
hand, have left not even your temple unpolluted.’ 


The modern Poriotes keep the memory of this 
scene very much alive, and in one of the most 
appealing episodes in Mr. Gray’s book the girl 
Atalanta acts as guide to the temple, and, deeply 
moved, points to the spot where Demosthenes 
died. Her words’ are almost an echo of the 
Plutarch passage. ‘They tried to trick him out 
of the sanctuary,’ she cried, ‘and when he saw 
through their tricks, they threatened. I know 
what they said and what he answered. Here is 
where he stood when he sucked the poison from 
the quill. And there he stumbled out, so he 
wouldn’t profane the temple with his death.’ 


Kalauria in antiquity was also the center of 
other important cults, and we find evidence of 
the worship of Artemis, Zeus Soter, Aphrodite, 
and Asclepius in some of the literary® and in- 
scriptional’ records of the locality. 

The present island has lost much of this an- 
cient renown, and as we read the modern account, 
Poros impresses us as the unpretentious home of 
boat builders, tavern keepers, and farm hands. 
It acquires somewhat greater significance in the 
summer, when it becomes a kind of week-end 
resort for many Athenians, and at one time in 
its recent history, it seems to have figured quite 
prominently as a naval headquarters for Greece. 
For the most part, however, Poros in modern 
times has remained relatively insignificant, and 
has attracted only occasional tourists from 
Europe or America. 

In almost all other respects, modern Poros re- 
flects to a surprising degree its ancient setting. 
The topography of the island shows but little 
change. The center of gravity has shifted some- 


what to the southwest, and the modern town is 
built on what was the ancient island of Sphairia. 
At present Sphairia and Kalauria are connected 
by a sandbar and by a short bridge over a narrow 
Many of the ancient monu- 


and shallow canal. 


ments, however, are still in situ, notably the 
Poseidon sanctuary itself, one of the oldest stone 
temples in Greece. The ruins of the sanctuary 
are one of the favorite sights on the island, not 
only for tourists but for the Poros people them- 
selves. Mr. Gray does not give us a detailed 
description of the ruins, but he indicates that the 
plan of the precinct is still clearly visible, though 
covered with much earth and grass. The details 
of the plan we can supply from Mr. Sam Wide’s 
account of the excavations published in Athe- 
nische Mitteilungen in 1895.8 The sanctuary 
consisted of a temple and walls, the temple being 
a Dorie peripteros with six pillars in front and 
twelve on the sides. Southwest of the sanctuary 
lay what the excavators called the agora, with 
remains of buildings on three sides. The best 
preserved of the agora buildings was the so-called 
stoa A, with double rows of pillars, Ionic on the 
inside, and Dorie without. The building was 
dated about the fifth century B.C., and is prob- 
ably the oldest double stoa in Greece. Just 
beyond the entrance to the agora lay a long 
building which the exeavators identified as the 
bouleterion, because of its similarity to the boule- 
terion at Mantinea. There were other building 
foundations of interest, notably one with benches 
around the room, which may have been an as- 
sembly hall for some cult association. <A stat- 
uette of Asclepius was found in this room. 


Several terraces below the sanctuary were 
remains of ancient houses, and here, no doubt, 
the ancient town of Poros lay. Only in imagina- 
tion can we compare the ancient city with the 
modern one, but it is interesting to note Mr. 
Gray’s emphasis on the agora in his description 
of the present Poros. Karamanos Square is 
apparently the center of the modern town. At 
the back of this agora stands a beautifully pro- 
portioned old house, its gables decorated with a 
fourth-century stele. Here, too, is the barber- 
shop, where one may watch the strait and the 
mountains in the mirror, a coffee house with 
broad arched windows, and a marble fountain, 
an excellent copy of an ancient design.® 
' The natural beauty and charm of the surround- 
ings show even less change than the building sites 
and structures. The ancient Greeks so admired 
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the locality that they gave it fanciful and poeti- 
cal names. According to one account, preserved 
in Aristotle of Chalcis, the island was called An- 
thedonia and Hyperia,’° and it was also referred 
to as the land of peace and moonlight." In the 
course of the first excavation of the site, Mr. 
Wide describes the locality in the following 
terms:’* ‘The situation is handsome and domi- 
neering ; on the one side the view looks out over 
the Lemon and Orange gardens of Troezen, over 
the mountains of Epidaurus, Aegina, and Attica; 
on the other side one sees the south coast of the 
Argolic beach and the steep rock precipices of 
Hydra.’ Mr. Frazer writes in his commentary 
on Pausanias:'* ‘From the sanctuary, which 
stands at a height of about six hundred feet 
above the sea, beautiful and wide prospects open 
between the wooded hills . . . We look down on 
the sea with its multitudinous bays, creeks, 
promontories, and islands stretched out before 
us, and framed as in a picture between the pine- 
clad hills on either hand. A fitter home could 
hardly have been found for the sea god, whose 
favorite tree—the pine—still mantles the greater 
part of the island.’ And now this most recent 
commentator on the island speaks of the lofty 
mountains of Argolis with the outline of the 
Sleeping Woman sharp against the upper sky, 
the rocks, and the pine forest of the island, and 
be describes his feeling of utter fulfillment when 
he returns after an absence of seven years. 


But it is not only in its external features that 
Poros has remained unchanged. In the way of 
life and character of the people ancient Kalauria 
is constantly reflected in the life of modern 
Poros. In revealing this more intimate side of 
the picture, the ancient inscriptional records are 
particularly helpful. In these the family ties 
are constantly emphasized, and, then as now, 
some one family acquires a preeminent position 
in the neighborhood. We find constant refer- 
ence, for instance, to the family of one Sophanes. 
He and his wife Agasigratis, his son Sophanes, 
his daughters Nikagora and Aristoclea, and his 
grandson Agasikles, were the centers of civic life 
for several generations.'‘* They apparently domi- 
nated their community in much the same friendly 
and respected way as Milto, the boatbuilder and 


his family, control the modern scene. 


Milto’s 
family are described as proud, conservative 
people, conforming to the ‘code of the church 
and the demos, and finding in them freedom and 
security such as iconoclasts, outlaws, and truth 
seekers never know.’'° Sophanes and his de- 
scendants must have been equally at home in 
their world, for the records tell of civie honors 
paid them, and describe also the family’s faith- 
ful observance of all local customs and ritual." 
At various times they made bequests to the sanc- 
tuary, and they performed punctiliously all 
duties connected with the yearly sacrifice to 
Poseidon and Zeus Soter. 

Proud and conservative as these ancient fami- 
lies undoubtedly were, they seemed to have been 
dominated to a great extent by their women. 
Feminine names constantly occur, and women 
assume important duties. Even Sophanes hin- 
self seems to have been eclipsed by his wife, 
Agasigratis, who apparently had her own statue 
erected inside the precinct of Poseidon, while the 
other family statues were relegated to the exedra 
outside the sanctuary.’ It may be of signifi- 
cance, too, that the only two slaves recorded as 
having received their freedom from this family 
have feminine names—Laodice and Dionysia.” 

A similar feminist note is manifest in modern 
Poros. The modern men of Poros say: ‘The 
women live forever, and we die young; we die 
of the women.”!® And, indeed, one of the fami- 
lies described by Mr. Gray is a veritable matri- 
archy consisting of the grandmother Sophoula, 
the widowed mother Kyra Katina, and the four 
daughters named for the Muses, Urania, Calliope, 
Thalia, and Polymnia. 

Another curious attribute of these people of 
Poros is their extraordinary business acumen, 
and this trait, too, has persisted through the 
centuries. One of the most amusing passages 
in Mr. Gray’s book is his description of the bar- 
gaining capacity of the Widow Kanélla when she 
finds that her house is about to be rented. It 
took a lawyer three days and five visits to per- 
suade her to put her signature to the lease. This 
portrayal of Kanélla took on greater significance 
when I read the following decree of the ancient 
Poriotes relative to a bequest of Agasikles, 
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grandson of Sophanes.*° Two trustees were to 
be appointed to administer the bequest, which 
consisted of a sum of money and a piece of real 
estate, both of them gifts to the sanctuary of 
Poseidon. The trustees were directed to lend 
out the money in installments of thirty drachmae, 
and to lease the real estate, all, of course, with 
proper security. With the money accruing from 
the interest and the rent, the trustees were to 
arrange yearly sacrifices to Poseidon and Zeus 
Soter. At this yearly sacrifice auditors were to 
be chosen, and, on the day following, the trustees 
were to submit their accounts to the auditors, 
swearing at the same time that they had not 
wasted or misused the funds. It would appear 
from this and similar decrees that the ancient 
citizens of Poros were as careful of their accounts 
as any modern Kanélla. 

Of the occupations of the people in ancient 
times we learn little from the existing remains, 
but it is interesting to find that at least two of 
the leading occupations of present-day Poros had 
some part in the ancient scene. Boat-building 
must have had as prominent a place as it does at 
present, for remains of ancient boat houses have 
been found on the Vajonia beach, about half an 
hour northeast of the sanctuary. The ever 
popular profession of oratory and rhetoric is 
attested by the record of one Claudius, a rhet- 
orician, who dedicated a marble tablet to As- 
clepius, in one of the buildings of the sanctuary.”! 
One wonders if this ancient orator exhibited his 


_ talent in quite as offensive and arrogant a fashion 


as his modern counterpart, the lawyer Anésti. 
No other occupations are recorded in the inscrip- 
tions, but we can readily imagine the fisherman, 
the tavern keepers, the carpenters, the merchants, 
who, no doubt, made the ancient island as lively 
and preeminently human a place as it is today. 
No pattern of Greek life is complete without 
its festival celebrations; and Mr. Gray presents 
a lively picture of Poros in Carnival time. The 
inseriptions contain no record of the ancient 
festivals, but the lack of evidence in this case is 
not extremely significant. Very little excavat- 
ing has been done at Poros, and the epigraphical 
finds have not been extensive. Judging however 
from the records of other Aegean islands where 


the excavations have been more continuous, one 


“is safe in saying that no Greek island, however 


small, was without its local celebrations. At 
Poros, therefore, where the cults of Poseidon, 
Zeus Soter, Artemis, and Aphrodite were well 
established, we can assume a local Posidonia, 
Soteria, Artemisia, and Aphrodisia. <A typical 
program at these festivals would include a pro- 
cession before the sacrifice, gymnastic contests 
and races, musical contests, literary and dramatic 
competitions. Some unusual features may have 
been added according to the particular festival 
which was being observed. In the celebration 
of the Posidonia, one of the most widespread and 
munificent of all island festivals, Poros may very 
probably have followed the lead of neighboring 
Delos, and included a boat race in the program 
of contests.2* In the Artemisia, the program 
was probably modelled on the great Artemisia at 
Euboea. If so, it would tend to emphasize musi- 
cal events, and would include contests of rhap- 
sodes, aulodes, citharists, and citharodes.?* The 
Aphrodisia we can picture as a mid-summer 
festivity, and in later times it may, as at Delos, 
have included some touches of Oriental ritual. 

The festival spirit is one of the undying things 
in Greece, and Mr. Gray’s description of the 
modern Carnival revellers ‘advancing all to- 
gether in easy, careless, swinging unison,.. . 
sure of the hard-packed earth under their feet’ 
catches the spirit of many an ancient festival. 
So too, the refrain of the singers ‘This black 
earth we tread, tread it all together! This old 
earth with its grasses, eats brave lads and lasses’, 
might well be the survival of some ancient ritual 
song.?° 

Important as these various festivals were, they 
did not constitute the chief diversion of the year 
for the people of ancient Poros. That came 
rather with the pilgrimage to Tenos, whither 
they and the rest of Greece repaired to witness 
the celebration of the great Panhellenic Posi- 
donia. Strabo speaks of the great multitude 
that came from neighboring places to attend the 
feast,”®° and Athenaeus describes the dignity and 
splender of the wavyyvps, comparing it with the 
glories of the Eleusinia.** According to the in- 
scriptional accounts, the festival was celebrated 
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mainly with dramatic contests,?* and in some 
instances was coupled with the local Dionysia.*® 

In view of the importance of this ancient festi- 
val, it is interesting to note the emphasis on 
modern Tinos as the Lourdes and Mecca of 
Greece. On the Feast of the Assumption, 
pilgrims from all over the Greek world pour into 
this tiny island to worship the Panagia, and to 
behold the miraculous icon and the healing 
spring. Mr. Gray’s description of the pilgrims 
reads like a passage in Athenaeus. There were 
peasants, a dozen or so from Mytilene. Several 
of the older Women wore voluminous Turkish 
trousers, and carried bundles of bedding. One 
young girl carried a potted rubber-plant with 
heavy, floppy leaves, and some women in mourn- 
ing walked along barefoot.*° The pilgrims 
passed, intent and silent in the half-lighted dark- 
ness, and, just as in ancient times, they devoted 
themselves with complete wholeheartedness to 
this most sacred and glorious celebration. 

And so we get a composite picture of life in 
Poros and the neighboring islands, and we find 
it to be preeminently one of peace and natural, 
human living. We know that in ancient times 
the shadow of war crossed these islands, and we 
know how cruelly war came to Poros in the spring 
of 1939. Mr. Gray has given us a vivid account 
of those days, when Poros along with the rest of 
Greece was stunned with the news of Mussolini’s 
aggressions. But even with this most recent 
and bitter experience, war does not seem to be- 
long to the Poros setting. The essential pattern 
remains untouched, and the ageless charm and 
untroubled spirit persist—a veritable symbol of 
life’s permanence in the midst of its eternal 
change. 


NOTES 


1 Athenaeus, pp. 590 f. 

2 Strabo, Bk. VIII, Ch. VI, 14. According to Strabo 
the League consisted of seven cities which performed 
sacrifices in common. They were Hermione, Epidaurus, 
Aegina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and Boeotian Orcho- 
menus. The Argives contributed on behalf of Nauplia, 
and the Lacedaemonians for Prasiae. That this amphic- 
tyony existed as late as the second century B.C. is evi- 
denced by an inscription found in the school at Poros, 
and published in I.G. IV, 842- 

3 Ibid. Cf. also Pausanias, Bk. II, XX XIII, 2 and 5. 


4+ Demosthenes, 29. 

5 People of Poros, p. 90. 

6 Athenaeus, pp. 590 f. 

7I.G. IV, 844 (Aphrodite), 847 (Aselepius). 

8 Vol. XX, pp. 267-326. 

9p. 36. 

10 F.H.G. II, 136. fr. 95, 

11 [bid. CEupyvn)» and Diog. Hesych., where it is re- 
ferred to as Skelerdeia, a name not to be associated with 
oxéXos, but with the Armenian moon god Schalardis. 

12 Athen. Mitt. l. c. 

13 Pausanias and other Greek Sketches, p. 252. 

14 TV, 840-846. 

15 p. 25. 

16 IV, ¢. 

17 1.G. 1V, 840. 

18 IV, 841. 

19 People of Poros, p. 30. 

20 1.G. IV, 841; ef. Athen, Mitt. XX (1895), I. ¢. 

217.G. IV, 847. The tablet was found near a statue 
of Aselepius. 

22 B.C.H. XXXIV, pp. 141 ff.; XXIX, pp. 524 ff. At 
Delos the prizes for the boat races were twenty drachmae 
for the first place, and ten for the second. 

23 [.G. XII., 9, 236, 237, 234, 189. 

24 Cf. the Aphrodisia at Delos, Diirr. 442A, 1. 189; 
also Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 380. 

25 p. 287. 

11. 

27 pp. 590 f. 

28 7.G. XII, 5, 804, 1.5; 813, 1.14; 823, 1.22. 

29 C.1.G.,: 2330-2333. 

30 pp. 254 ff. 
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RENDING THE GARMENTS AS A 
SIGN OF GRIEF 


Roman poets from Vergil (Aen. 12.609, it 
scissa veste Latinus) to Claudian (In Ruf. 1.33, 
scisso maerens velamine Luctus) make rather 
frequent reference to the rending of garments 
as a manifestation of grief. Despite the interest 
which might be supposed to be inherent in an 
Oriental culture-trait adopted—at least as a 
literary convention—by the Romans, there has 
apparently been no connected discussion of the 
custom with reference to Classical antiquity since 
Kirechmann wrote on Roman funeral rites two 
centuries ago.' A brief note on the subject may 
therefore perhaps be of service. 

The custom in question seems to have been 
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prevalent among several ancient peoples of the 
Near East. It is said to have existed among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians;? it is well attested 
for the Hebrews* by numerous passages in the 
Bible and elsewhere ;* it is ascribed to the Per- 
sians by Herodotus, Aeschylus, and Xenophon.° 
According to a Semitie scholar, the rending of 
the garments is a form of self-debasement, akin 
to the Biblical custom of humiliating an offender 
by ripping his garments to the waist.® 

So far as can be judged ex silentio, the custom 
was unknown to the Greeks of the pre-Roman 
period save as a trait of foreign cultures. The 
practice is not mentioned in Homer. Neither is 
it explicitly listed among the forms of excessive 
mourning which Solon is said to have forbidden,’ 
though several of the handbooks state or imply 
that it was so listed. The Greek authors of the 
period mentioned, when referring to the custom, 
always ascribe it to non-Hellenes.* 

In dealing with early Roman times we must 
also proceed ex silentio. The XII Tables, in a 
law analogous to the Solonian enactment referred 
to above, fail to mention the custom, nor does 
Cicero discuss it in connection with that law.° 
The earliest Latin author to mention the practice 
of rending the garments in grief is Varro. <A 
fragment consisting of a quotation by Nonius 
497.25-7 = frag. 80) from Varro’s Cycnus zepi 
tapps reads: denique si vestimenta ea opus sunt, 
quae fers, cur conscindis? si non opus sunt, eur 
fers? Norden,’ following Bucheler,' maintains 
that the gibe is directed at practitioners of for- 
eign rites, perhaps those of the Magna Mater. 
Whether the person addressed in the fragment 
is to be taken as a foreigner or as a Roman, the 
passage affords evidence of the spread of the 
custom to Rome. The diffusion of Oriental rites 
among the Romans through the presence of for- 
eigners in the City is a well-known phenomenon.” 

The historians who treat the last half-century 
of the Republic give us evidence that, once intro- 
duced, the custom of rending the garments in 
grief met with wide acceptance. The earliest 
recorded instance seems to be that of L. Cornelius 
Cinna, consul in 87 B.c., who was deposed from 
his office by the Senate. Appian" relates that 
Cinna won the sympathy and support of the 


Roman army stationed at Capua by weeping, 
rending his garments, and throwing himself upon 
the ground. The same tactics were unsuccess- 
fully used a few years later by Sulla’s opponent 
C. Flavius Fimbria."* 

Plutarch” records that when the Senate wished 
to decree a universal mutatio vestis in protest 
against Cicero’s impending exile, and was pre- 
vented from doing so by the consuls, not a few 
senators ran out of the senate-house rending their 
garments and crying aloud. Here we see, side 
by side, the older Roman custom of the vestis 
sordida’® and the newer practice of the vestis 
scissd. 

Julius Caesar, shrewd judge of popular senti- 
ment that he was, deemed it wise to make use of 
the rent garment in appealing for the support 
of his troops at a crucial moment. Just after 
the crossing of the Rubicon, Caesar, says Sue- 
tonius (Jul. 33), pro contione fidem militum flens 
ac veste a pectore discissa invocavit. Some ten 
years later, according to Dio (48.31.6), Octavian 
rent his garments in an attempt to appease an 
angry Roman mob; this gesture, together with 
his entreaties, might have been successful, had 
it not been for Antony’s arrogant behavior.*’ 
Sextus Pompey, shortly before his conference at 
Puteoli with Octavian and Antony, rent his gar- 
ments in grief and indignation at what he deemed 
his betrayal by those for whom he had fought."* 

One might infer from the public use of the 
gesture by Roman leaders that the trait was 
widely diffused among the common _ people. 
There is evidence to support this inference. Dio 
(48.37.7) tells us that after the meeting at Pu- 
teoli mentioned above, when the troops of Octa- 
vian and Antony were permitted to mingle with 
those of Sextus Pompey, the soldiers of each 
faction sought out frieads and relatives among 
their recent enemies. Dio describes the joy of 
those who found their friends alive and well, and 
the grief of the men who discovered that their 
dear ones were dead. This grief was manifested 
not only by tearing the hair and calling upon 
the dead, but by the rending of garments, as well. 

Though he had once, as we have seen, used the 
gesture in public without avail, Augustus re- 
sorted to it again under far different cireum- 
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stances, and this time with complete success. In 
22 B.c., when the people were trying to force the 
dictatorship upon him, it was only by rending 
his garments, says Dio (54.1.4), that he could 
prevail upon them to desist, for arguments and 
entreaties were alike useless.'® If Dio’s inform- 
ants in another passage (56.23.1 as rwés dao) 
told the truth, Augustus rent his garments once 
more—this time in genuine grief—at the news 
of Varus’ defeat in Germany.”° 

In view of what we have seen of Augustus’ 
actions, it is not surprising that Vergil treats the 
rending of garments in grief as an ancient and 
respectable custom worthy to be attributed both 
to a Trojan leader and to an aboriginal Italian 
king. Aeneas is represented as rending his gar- 
ments in grief at the destruction of his ships;*? 
in mourning over the suicide of his queen, La- 
tinus rends his garments and befouls his head 
with dust (12.609-11), quite in the manner of 
Job’s three friends (Job 2.12: they rent every 
one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their 
heads . . .). The queen, too, just before destroy- 
ing herself, had torn her garments perhaps more 
from frenzy (per maestum demens.. . furorem, 
12.601) than from grief.?? 

After Vergil, and perhaps largely through his 
influence, the Roman poets make fairly frequent 
use of the rent garment as a symbol of grief. 
Thus Ovid’s Proserpina, in grief at her separa- 
tion from her mother, summa vestem laniarat ab 
ora (Met. 5.398; ef. 9.636 f., 11.681, and Her. 
12.153). In the Bellum Civile of Petronius 
(= Sat. 119-24) we find an interesting contrast 
between Concord mourning in rent garment 
(124.253 maerens lacera Concordia palla) and 
Discord flaunting the signs of grief (124.271-7, 
scisso Discordia crine / extulit ad superos 
Stygium caput .../... contusaque lumina 
flebant; / ... torto laceratam pectore 
vestem / sanguineam tremula quatiebat lampada 
dextra).** Statius uses the rent garment to 
characterize his personification of Grief (Theb. 
3.125 f., sanguineo discissus amictu / Luctus 
atrox), and refers to the custom again in the 
Thebaid (9.354) and in the Silvae (2.1.171, 
5.1.20-3).2* Juvenal mentions the practice once 
in connection with a Homeric figure: (10.262, 


scissa . . . Polyxena palla), and once in his 
portrayal of the contemporary scene: he speaks 
of a pretended mourner who (13.131-3) dolorem 
/ fingit . . . vestem diducere summam / con- 
tentus.”° 

As we saw at the beginning of this note, 
Claudian, like Statius, clothes his allegorical 
figure of Grief in the rent garment of the 
mourner.*° Thus the trait which we have been 
discussing persisted as a convention of Latin 
verse from the time of Augustus to that of 
Honorius. Whether this persistence corresponds 
to a continued prevalence of the practice, or 
whether it merely represents the tenacity of liter- 
ary tradition, is an interesting question. Such 
evidence as is available points toward the former 
of the alternatives. Three Imperial personages 
of the first two Christian centuries—Nero, Fa- 
dilla (sister of Commodus), and Septimius 
Severus—are reported respectively by Suetonius 
(Ner. 42), by Herodian (1.13.4), and by Dio 
(75.6.7 = 76.6.7) to have used the gesture: the 
first in grief at Galba’s defection, the second to 
impress upon her brother the gravity of an up- 
rising, the third to shame his retreating soldiers 
into resuming the fight. A second small body 
of evidence is provided by the satirical remarks 
of Juvenal?’ and of Lucian, the latter following 
the same Cynical tradition as Varro.** A third, 
with which this note will conclude, is afforded by 
the novelists. Apuleius (Met. 4.23) introduces 
into his narrative a girl maerentem et crines cum 
veste sua lacerantem. This passage together with 
similar touches in the novels of Charito (1.3.4, 
7.1.5), by Heliodorus (6.8.3), and by Xenophon 
the Ephesian (1.4.1, 2.5.6, 3.10.1), tends to con- 
firm the impression that the custom of rending 
the garments as a sign of grief, though neither 
of Greek nor of Roman origin, ultimately be- 
came widely diffused as a trait of Graeco-Roman 
culture. 


NOTES 


1J. Kirchmann, De Funeribus Romanorum, 2.17 (Ham- 
burg, 1605). Kiibler in Pauly-Wissowa s. v. LUCTUS, 
though he gives (1705.2-4) the citation from Kirchmana, 
does not mention the rent garment among the insignia 
lugentium (1698.49-1700.45). Other standard works, 
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with one exception, either devote a few words of text to 
the custom, with scattered citations from the authors, or, 
like Kiibler, ignore it entirely. The exception is C. Sittl, 
Die Gebadrden der Griechen und Rémer, 22, 25, 68 (Leipsic, 
1890). Sittl’s excellent collection of citations, to which 
I am very much indebted, is not, however, very adequately 
reflected in his rather disconnected discussion of the 
subject. 

2Cf. M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, 603 (Boston, 1898): W. Schrank, Babylonische 
Siihnriten, 70, (Leipsic, 1908); E. A. W. Budge, Baby- 
lonian Life and History?, 181 (London, 1925). 

3Cf. J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, 
3.270-3 (London, 1918); M. H. Farbridge, Studies in 
Biblical and Semitic Symbolism, 223 f. (London, 1923) ; 
J. Pedersen, Israel, 494f. (Copenhagen, 1926). The 
custom survives in a modified form among present-day 
orthodox Jews; cf. Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 8 
(1942), 29 f. 

4Cf. N. Thompson and R. Stock, Concordance to the 
Bible s. vv. REND, RENT (St. Louis, 1942); ef. also Philo, 
De Ios. 4.16, Josephus, Ant. 9.151. 

5 Herod. 3.66, 8.99; Aesch. Pers. 125, 537f., 835 f.; 
Xen. Cyrop. 3.1.13; ef. M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civili- 
zation, 221 (New York, 1922). 

6 Pedersen, op. cit., 495; ef. H. Friinkel, Ovid, 180, n. 
25 (Berkeley, California, 1945). For a different inter- 
pretation, cf. Farbridge, l.c. 

7 Plutarch, Sol. 21.4f. The term apuyyp which Plutarch 
uses, apparently refers to laceration of the flesh: see 
Liddell and Scott s. v., and ef. the Law of the XII Tables 
cited by Cicero, De Leg. 2.59: Mulieres genas ne radunto. 
Cf. also Pease, on Vergil, Aen. 4.673, unguibus. 

8In addition to the citations given in n. 5 above, ef. 
Aesch. Supp. 131-3, 903 (Egyptians), Cho. 28 (Trojans). 

9Cie. De Leg. 2.59-62. 

10 Fleckeisens’s Jahrb. f. Philol., Supplementb. 18 
(1892), 297. 

11 Rh. Mus. 20 (1865), 408. 

2Cf. F. Cumont, Les Religions Orientales dans le 
Paganisme Romain4 (Paris, 1929) ; G. La Piana, ‘ Foreign 
Groups in Rome’, Harvard Theological Review 20 (1927), 
183-403. 

13 Bell. Civ. 1.65 f.; ef. Pauly-Wissowa 4.1284.6-9. 

14 Appian, Mithr. 59. 

Cicero 31.1, Cf. 
74.914.49-52, 

16 Ibid. 13.1698.49-1700.45. 

17 Antony himself was destined to be the subject of 
grief manifested by the rending of garments: ef. Plu- 
tarech, Ant. 77.3 (Cleopatra grieves at injuries sustained 
by Antony). 

18 Appian, Bell. Civ. 5.71. 

Dio is partially corroborated by Suetonius, Aug. 
52:Dietaturam magna vi offerente populo, genu nixus 
deiecta ab umeris toga nudo pectore deprecatus est. By 
the words nudum pectus Suetonius probably intends to 


Pauly-Wissowa 13.1699.3-10, 


suggest the rending of Augustus’ tunic; cf. Suetonius, 
Tul. 33, quoted above. 

20 For other manifestations of his grief at the event, ef. 
Suetonius, Aug. 23. 

21 Aeneid 5.685; ef. Servius ad loc., and H. Lehr, Re- 
ligion und Kult in Vergils Aeneis, 38 (Giessen, 1934). 

22 Knapp, on Aeneid 8.702, scissa gaudens vadit Dis- 
cordia palla, following Conington, sees in the rent cloak 
a symbol of strife; I suggest rather that Discord is repre- 
sented as rejoicing in the mourning which she loves to 
cause among men. Cf. the quotation from Petronius in 
the next paragraph of the text, and also see n. 23, below. 

23 Cf, F. T. Baldwin, The Bellum Civile of Petronius, 
213 f. (New York, 1911): ‘In < verse > 276 Discordia’s 
laceratam vestem is not for her own mourning, but a 
symbol of that which she brings upon others.’ 

24 Cf. also Silius 13.389. 

25 Friedlander, ad loc. translates vestem diducere sum- 
mam ‘das Kleid nur oben am Rande zu zerreissen.’ 

26 Cf. also Claudian, Bell. Gildon. 136, De Rapt. Pro- 
serp. 3.149 f. 

27 13.131-3, quoted above. 

28 De Luctu 12. Cf, M. Caster, Lucien et la Pensée 
Religieuse de son Temps, 275-81 (Paris, 1937). 
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REVIEWS 


Initiation a l’Etruscologie. By Marcel Renard. 
Preface by Albert Grenier. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 90 pp. 16 plates with 
43 illustrations. Collection Lebégue, Office de 
Publicité, Bruxelles, 1943. 

Catulle, Poésies. Avec une Etude sur sa Vie. 
By Pierre Gilbert and Marcel Renard. 67 pp. 
Collection Nouvelle des Classiques, Labor, 
Bruxelles, 1943. 

Tacite, Vie d’Agricola. Texte Etabli et Annoté. 
By Marcel Renard. 77 pp. Collection Le- 
bégue, Office de Publicité, Bruxelles, 1945. 

Rarae Gemmae. Choix de Poémes Latins Tra- 
duits et Commentés. By P. Gilbert and M. 
Renard. 77 pp. Collection Lebégue, Office 
de Publicité, Bruxelles, 1945. 

The four booklets noted below are eloquent 
proof that even under the heel of the Nazi in- 
vaders Belgian scholars continued their learned 
pursuits. 

The first edition of Renard’s Initiation a 


l’Etruscologie appeared in 1941 and was char- 
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acterized by Professor Grenier, who had written 
the preface to it (pp. 5-10), as ‘. . . le premier 
livre de ce genre qui paraisse originalement en 
langue fran¢aise, au moins depuis longtemps (p. 
10).’ The fact that a second edition, enlarged 
and revised, appeared in 1943 is in itself a good 
indication of the qualities and usefulness of this 
little hand-book; moreover, it derives from the 
pen of an able and unusually well informed 
scholar who established his reputation by many 
contributions to Etruscan and Classical studies 
and who at present is the director of the Ecole 
d’Archéologie d’Uccle (Bruxelles). 

Dr. Renard succeeded to a remarkable degree 
in compressing in a very small compass a vast 
amount of information in a very readable form. 
He begins with the origin and history of the 
Etruseans (I: pp. 11-25) treats their language 
and literature (II: 26-38), their religion (III: 
38-46) and then passes to a discussion of their 
private and public life, with special emphasis on 
economic and social factors (IV: 46-57). The 
largest chapter is devoted to Etruscan Art( V: 
57-84), which is enhanced by the inclusion of 
sixteen plates with forty-three good illustrations, 
a rare luxury when one thinks of the conditions 
under which the volume was printed. Of the 
brief conclusion (VI: 82-84) I translate the last 
paragraph: 

The role of the Etruseans, furthermore, would be suffi- 

cient to justify the interest aroused by their civiliza- 

tion in the last few years. Before the Romans they 

(=the Etruseans) constituted the first great people of 

Italy, and even if their influence was not universal, as 

was that of Rome and Greece, and also, even if one 

must exercise care in the attribution of an Etruscan 
source to everything that is not essentially original in 

Latin civilization, it is nonetheless true that Greece was 

not the sole teacher of Rome: from now on Roman 

civilization cannot be understood without conceding the 

Etrusean factor along with the Hellenic. 


From the methodological and scholarly point 
of view Renard’s study is a very competent per- 
formance, in which conciseness and coherence go 
hand in hand with lucidity of exposition. As 
such it ought to appeal to scholars and lay- 
men alike who are interested in a well-balanced, 
sound, and up-to-date account of Etruscan civili- 
zation. The volume contains a short but selected 


Bibliography (85-86) and a list of illustrations 
(87-88). What I sadly miss is an Index. 

In conclusion, I should like to remark that 
this handbook merits a translation into English, 

The next booklet, published in the same year 
in collaboration with Dr. Pierre Gilbert, contains 
selections from the poetry of Catullus in French 
verse, with comments on the poems and short 
explanatory notes. In the brief Introduction 
the translators offer a chronological table (2-5), 
a very brief discussion of the poetae novi in 
Rome, followed by a list of the poets of the new 
school (7-10). The translators then pass to 
Catullus (11-62); they reject on internal evi- 
dence the accepted dates of his birth and death 
and fix them as 77-47 B.c. The comments call 
attention to the influence of Catullus upon later 
Roman and French poets. The volume contains 
a brief Bibliography and Index of the poems 
translated and commented upon (65-66). 

The third booklet offers a new edition of 
Tacitus’ Agricola. Its purpose is‘. . . de mettre 
dans les mains des rhétoriciens un texte aussi 
soigneusement établi que possible, accompagné 
de notes susceptibles de les aider dans leur tra- 
vail.’ In other words, it is a school edition, one 
of high quality, prepared by a man who shows 
himself to be a good teacher. It differs from 
other editions by its emphasis on stylistic points, 
and one must agree with Dr. Renard’s statement 
that ‘les faits de style ont une importance essen- 
tielle quand il s’agit de Tacite (5)... .’ 

Dr. Renard begins with a chronological table of 
Tacitus’ life and works (7-8), followed by a brief 
introduction to the Agricola (8-10), which for 
all its brevity shows that he is familiar with the 
most recent contributions bearing on the literary 
form and purpose of the Agricola. To Renard 
the Agricola is essentially an idealized biography 
of a man, who though lacking, perhaps, in great- 
ness, was an upright man. The element of eulogy 
so manifest in the biography Renard attributes 
to the admiration which Tacitus felt for Agri- 
cola; ‘. . . la personalité, les gotits, les tendances 
de Tacite sont complexes et complexe s’avére 
plus d’une fois sa Vie d’Agricola, mais 1’élément 
biographique y est 1’élément essentiel (9).’ 

The Introduction is followed by a section de- 
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yoted to grammatical and stylistic observations 
(11-16) and a chronological table (17-18). 

The text, though on the conservative side, 
takes into consideration the various contributions 
to textual criticism. Renard places a colon after 
incusaturus in 1.4; in 28.2 he accepts remigrante, 
the reading of Puteolanaus, instead of the MSS 
reading remigante. On account of the war 
Renard could not be familiar with the emenda- 
tion of C. Arthur Lynch (Agricola 28; American 
Journal of Philology, 65 [1944], 246), who pro- 
poses the reading re negante, in the sense that 
one of the pilots was killed because he actually 
(re) refused to cooperate (negante) ; the other 
two met death because the Usipi suspected them. 
In 33.5 (34.4 in Furneaux-Anderson’s edition) 
Renard accepts Duane R. Stuart’s ingenious con- 
jecture adimus for the MSS reading animus. 

The notes of the commentary are brief and to 
the point. Without parading his erudition the 
editor embodied in them enough explanatory 
material to guide the learner and to make his 
reading of the Agricola an interesting experi- 
ence. The edition closes with critical notes (75— 
76) and a table of contents (76); there is no 
index. 

The fourth booklet, published also in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Gilbert, offers an anthology of 
Latin poetry with comments and short explana- 
tory notes. Here the Latin text is accompanied 
by translation in French verse on opposite pages. 
The selections give choice passages from Lucre- 
tius, several poems of Catullus (some of the 
translations were printed in Catulle, Poésies), 
and Odes of Horace, four elegies of Sulpicia, 
Ausonius’ Carmen de Rosis and about twenty 
lines of the Pervigilium Veneris. There is a 
table of meters (73) and an alphabetical index 
of the poets (76). On p. 26, note 1, read Mos- 
chus, for Morchus. 

Of the four booklets noted here the first and 
third are solid scholarly contributions, while the 
second and fourth were edited with an eye to 
the interests of lovers of Latin poetry in gen- 
eral. Thus Renard and Gilbert attempted to 
satisfy the tastes and needs of two groups of 
readers in war-ridden and suffering Belgium. 
The fact that books of both types could be pub- 


lished and marketed during the critical years of 
1943-1945 does great credit to Belgium and her 
scholars. 

HAMMER 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


Beitrage zur spatlateinischen Syntax. By Dag 
NorBerG. 136 pages. (Arbeten utgivna med 
understéd av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitets- 
fond, Uppsala, Almquist and Wiksells, 1944.) 
7 kronor. 


Mr. Norberg continues here the investigation 
of ML syntactical notabilia begun in his Syn- 
taktische Forschungen, ete. The results are less 
startling than those attained in the previous 
volume, but the same eareful method prevails, 
based largely upon abundance of examples and 
a return to better manuscript traditions, which 
obviates many emendations now wrongly foisted 
upon certain texts. Writing a simple unpreten- 
tious German, Norberg discusses, among other 
matters, various stereotypes, technical expres- 
sions, the effect of anacoluthon, and a number of 
case-uses. The so-called ace. of specification is 
traced from early Indie to ML, with the aid of 
the theories of its origin evolved by Brugmann 
and Delbriick. The use of the ace. as a subject 
in connection with the mingling of active and 
passive expressions is shown to be the product 
of anacoluthon, as with so many colloquialisms. 
Active and passive became parallel in ML, thus 
facilitating the rise of both the nom. absolute 
and the subject ace. The author here, as in his 
earlier book, minimizes phonetic and morphologi- 
cal influences in favor of syntactical considera- 
tions. The stages of development in the subject 
ace. begin with Plautus; indeed, it is interesting 
to note how often ML syntax goes back to early 
examples in Plautus, Cato, or the inscriptions 
of the early Empire. 

In the discussion of the genitive used for the 
dative, Norberg points out how the gen. endings 
of nouns (but not pronouns) had disappeared 
from the folk-speech by pre-Carolingian days. 
Ace. uses for weight, time, and place instead 
of the nominative are further indications of the 
break-down of distinctions between the cases; 
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even as early as Caesar (Bell. Gall. 2.35.4) an 
ace. of time appears as subject (dies, read 
dierum by most editors of school-texts, doubt- 
less to avoid the uncomfortable admission that 
Latin could sometimes be colloquial). The loca- 
tive ablative is also used for the nominative (47), 
in which connection ubi often appears for qui. 

Stereotyped uses of vim and rem for the abla- 
tive occur in certain instances; I am a bit puz- 
zled by N.’s statement that muro (an apparent 
ablative) resulted from dropping ace. -m final. 
Considering the tendency of ML to replace o by 
u, one would expect muru. In any case, here 
is one of N.’s rare concessions to phonetic influ- 
ence. Similarly, the ace. is used for the locative, 
showing the strong disposition of ML to break 
down the cases to two at most. 

The same uncertainty concerning the origin of 
Romance que evinced by N. in Syntakt. Forsch. 
234 remains in the present study (58); I wish 
he could make up his mind. To say that que may 
come from quod > quid or quem or neut. pl. 
quae does not serve to narrow our choice. N. 
points out in his discussion of sibi solus, sibi 
decimus, ete. that st=sibi, ti=tibi in ML are 
analogous to old Latin mi = mihi, a re-handling of 
established information which is somewhat too 
frequent in this book; it is not quite a revelation, 
furthermore, to be told that Ital. cosa arises from 
causa used as neut. pl. for ‘‘thing.’’ It is also 
well known that the case-government of Lat. 
prepositions had already broken down in the 
Pompeian inscriptions and in Petronius (ef. 
39.12 prae mala sua and 46.1) ; N. merely adds 
more evidence to the record. In his treatment of 
prepositions combined with adverbs and preposi- 
tions, N. increases our store, however, with in 
occulte, in private, in absconse, and in secrete, 
found in late texts. One of his longer polemics 
is here directed against Sivborg’s theory of the 
origin of these combinations (83-89) ; but I can- 
not feel that de is more emphatie than super in 
the example which N. adduces from Itala deut. 
6. 15. wosu (86.87) requires more explanation 
than N. gives it. 

The last three chapters, on the history of the 
particle -que (omitted generally in LL, as in 


quisque, although often added where it is re. 
dundant), on the use of the correlatives aut. , , 
aut = sive... sive or utrum... an, and the treat- 
ment of negations: (1) ’a76 xowod, and (2) double 
(frequent in all Latin, especially colloquial, and 
in Romance and English as well), wind up a 
stimulating series of studies. Misprints are rare: 
read post for pos (15), forsitan for forsitam 
(30), fecit for ficit (47), and filosofi for filosafi 
(110). 
L. R. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Prepared under the supervision of Professor Charles T, 
Murphy of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Uttman, B. L. Trends in Greek and Latin Studies, 
The skepticism of Wolff, which dominated research in 
the 19th century, eventually provoked a wholesome re- 
action, which has, however, recently gone too far. In the 
past two generations the study of the Classics has ex- 
panded ‘from a teaching discipline and from the enjoy- 
ment and interpretation of their literatures to the de- 
tailed investigation of the entire ancient civilization.’ 
Considers promising fields and opportunities for research 
in the future. 

Studies in Language and 
Literature 25-34 (C. T. M.) 
The University of North Carolina Sesqui- 
Centennial Publications = N. C. 
Studies in Philology 42 (1945) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


BuLocu, HERBERT. A New Document of the Last Pagan 
Revival in the West. In 1938 a large temple of Hercules 
Invictus was discovered in Ostia. An inscription, here 
first published, records the repair of the cella by Nu 
merius Proiectus, praefectus annonae. It is dated by the 
name of the Emperor Eugenius to the period 392 to 394, 
and on other grounds this date can be narrowed to 393 or 
394. It is, therefore, a document of the last major at: 
tempt to revive paganism in the West. Bloch gives a 
masterful sketch of such figures as Praetextatus, Sym- 
machus, and Flavianus, the leaders of Roman paganism in 
the period of crisis after 382, and of the course of events 
which culminated in the stringent anti-pagan decrees of 
Theodosius in 391 and 392, and in the pagan revival which 
marked the brief reign of Eugenius. The Proiectus of 
the inscription appears to have been a member of the im 
mediate circle of Flavianus, who was praefectus praetorio 
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and the acknowledged leader of the pagan revival. The 
program of Flavianus was strikingly similar to that of 
Praetextatus, his great predecessor, and in marked con- 
trast to the attitude of Symmachus. 
HThR 38 (1945) 199-244 (Walton) 
Cousin, JEAN. Signaculum Saeculi. Re-examination 
of terms in account of martyrdom of Maximilian of 
Tebessa in 295; significance of non milito saeculo found 
in name of Mithraic rank, miles saeculi; also of signum 
salutare, Mithraic emblem. Maximilian’s rejection of 
signaculum saeculi: emblem worn by soldier, combining 
symbolism of solar and emperor worship, thus the rejec- 
tion of the official cult, cause of martyrdom. No evidence 
here of Christians’ refusal of military service on con- 
scientious objector’s position of Christian pacifism. 
RPh 17 (1943) 162-9 (Taylor) 


CumonT, F. Le desmophylax d’Adonis. This title, 
found in an inscription. of Dura, denotes the cult ‘ guard- 
ian’ who oversees the ritual observances of the faithful. 
Syria 22 (1941) 292-5 (Downey) 
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De SaintT-DENIs, E. Les Romains et le Phénoméne 
des Marées. Summary of Greek knowledge and theory 
of tides through Aristotle: evidence scanty and contro- 
versial ; hesitancy and little actual knowledge in Aristotle; 
story of superstitious alarm of Alexander’s soldiers in 
India; evidence as to Pytheas’ knowledge unconvincing. 
Roman era: first experiences in Punic Wars, currents of 
Straits of Messina and in the Syrtes, and tidal effects 
ascribed to divine intervention; Posidonius’ observations 
at Cadiz on diurnal and monthly phenomena fairly ac- 
curate, error in theory of equinoctial tides; public interest 
stimulated by Caesar’s experiences in Gaul and Britain, 
gain in accuracy of observations, mystery still as to 
causes; speculation in Cicero, Varro; development of 
literary interest, rhetorical treatment in suasoriae, specu- 
lation and dramatic detail in Seneca, Lucan, Tacitus, ete. 
Most accurate account from all antiquity in Pliny, N. H. 
2.97.212f., amplifying and correcting Posidonius; Stoic 
theories of respiration, effect of sub-marine caverns, as 
well as of moon. Analysis and illustration of various 
connotations of aestus. 

RPh 15 (1941) 134-62 (Taylor) 
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